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NOTE:   "A  MIXTURE   OF   SOME   UNTRUTHS."

"A writer . . . must not $tic\e to conjesse when he erreth; that the worse he may learne

to avoyde, and \nowe howe to followe the better. The confession of an errour betofyneth

a noble and gentle mind."1

Calumny once set in motion has long life; and even those who are aware of Froude's
unreliability in other matters have followed him blindfold as to the character and career of Leicester.
For example ,G. H, Powell in editorial notes to ''Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmotith"
The King's Classics, 1905, p. 109, calls Leicester "the undeserving and worthless favourite of our
renowned Queen;" and this is still the prevalent tone.

One of the perversities of scholasticism during the i8th to 20th centuries is that whereas
English Protestant historians ignore many tributes from foreign Catholic warriors to the high martial
quality of Queen Elizabeth's defenders, they accept as gospel the mendacities which were set about
in 1584-85-6 from abroad for the express purpose of discrediting her champion. For the King of
Spain to have wished Leicester's fall was inevitable; the incongruity is that the ultra-Protestant
Froude deceived himself into accepting and elaborating libels which emanated from persons in
King Philip's pay.

A transatlantic writer remarks of Froude, "It is easy to criticise" but "hard to improve
upon him." His " manner of presentation is inimitable. As to his matter, it is open to a good deal
of criticism in details."2

Froude's mistakes, however, are more than "details"; and his breaking off his "History of
England" at 1588, as if the defeat of the Armada were the end of the contest with Spain, was of
itself a serious error in judgment; especially as on the title page of his first edition he had promised
to carry the story to the death of Elizabeth.

As to his "manner of presentation" being "inimitable," it is not desirable to imitate a style
which cloaks methods so inadequate to justice that unless a writer is able to " improve " upon them
he should select some other profession than that of historian. The drawback of Froude is not merely
that he is here and there inaccurate; any writer might inadvertently err in minor particulars. It is
that the school of impressionist history, of which Froude and Macaulay are outstanding examples, is
fundamentally unsound.

The labours, victories, defeats, wisdom, or errors of the dead should not be regarded chiefly

1 Translating Horace's "very necessary observations." "A Discourse of English Poetrie, Together
with the Authors iudgment, touching the reformation of our English Verse. By William Webbe
Graduate. Imprinted at London, by lohn Charlewood for Robert VValley. 1586." Arber's reprint,
1895. p. 92.

The present writer was told in 1923 that to publish the foregoing analysis of the libels, and so
"upset" standard works, would give offence to "scholars." But if any student prefers fiction to
fact, and does not wish to know what happened, but only to conform to whatever has been the
fashion to allege, it is a misuse of the English language to apply the word " scholarship " to such
a condition of mind.

3Conyers Read, "Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth" Oxford, 3 Vols. 1925.
Vol. III. p. 453.